“BLACK RIVER VILLAGE, IN THE EARLY 1830s” 


NOTE: THIS '1894' MEMOIR / INTERVIEW SEEMS TO BE THE BASIS FOR PORTIONS OF THE 
(later corrupted) "HELEN FOX STORY", (which was further corrupted by subsequent "historians"). 


{published May 22, 1894, in the The Evening Herald, Lorain, Ohio} 


[[Some of the original punctuation and grammar is slightly modified, here, for clarification purposes.]] 


PIONEER DAYS --- A FRIEND OF THE HERALD TELLS AN INTERESTING 
STORY OF EARLY TIMES AT “THE MOUTH OF BLACK RIVER”. 

THE FIRST SCHOOL HOUSE, FIRST PRAYER MEETING AND FIRST LIGHTHOUSE, 
EARLY SHIP-BUILDING, AND A BEAR STORY --- NAMES ALMOST FORGOTTEN. 

Over 60 years ago! 

Wonder if the present residents of Lorain ever stop to think of what the city of Lorain 

was like, in those early days? 

Do they ever think of the hardships of the pioneers in the days when they were 

laying the foundation of our beautiful and growing city? 

You — [you, with your modern-day conveniences] — do you ever stop to think what living meant 

in those days --- the days of our good, hardy pioneers, whose history make the brightest 

pages in the annals of this county? 


—A few days ago, a Herald reporter spent a pleasant hour at the house of one of the six 
survivors of pioneer days in Lorain.-- [| Reiterate: one of six earliest pioneers still alive in Lorain in 1894.] 


--The lady[*] was in a reminiscent mood and talked entertainingly of the 
times in the early 'thirties.-- 
[[ * - note: numerous clues suggest that this lady is Mrs. Hannah (Withington) "Jones" Delaney 
(born circa-1829, according to official census records). Ostensibly, Hannah was the step-daughter 
of Capt. Augustus Jones; and she probably became a resident of Black River village, in 1834 ---- 
and therefore was personally familiar with local events after that date, ( as is also consistent with 
the above statement, "talked entertainingly of the times in the early thirties").]] 


"Father[*] came here in 1817", said she, "but it was not Lorain, then. 
Mouth of Black River was what the settlement was called." 
[*- presumably, “father came here” is a reference to Hannah's likely step-father, Capt. Augustus Jones. 
Technically, Jones arrived in 1818; but, only initially to the mouth of the Black River, (where, in fact, during 
the end of that earlier decade, the only permanent residents were John S. Reid and his family members). 
Very shortly later, Augustus Jones relocated to the "Beaver Creek settlement" area, (Several miles 
west of the Black River) --- where he resided until circa-1824, when he moved to Sandusky city, where he 
established a shipyard, there. The Jones family did not relocate to Black River village, until the early 1830s. 


( Those facts are additionally mentioned in memoirs written by a son of Augustus Jones, Frederick N. Jones).] 
{See a further page here, about Capt. Augustus Jones.} 


— How much of a settlement?-- 


[[ To reiterate: she "talked entertainingly of the times in the early thirties"; therefore her following 
responses are all specifically about the village during that (1830s) decade, (corroborated by the fact 
that several of these village "settlement" residents that she mentions, had not arrived to the village of Black 
River until after the mid-1820s, or later --- after this village had been officially established by John S. Reid.]] 
"Oh, about a dozen cabins, [somewhat] on the bank of the lake near [ the general area] 
where the waterworks pump-house now stands. About 36 people in all total lived there. 
[“In the early thirties"; ( and immediately prior to a moderate increase of population here, in 1835).] 


There was Daniel T. Baldwin. (He was a big [prominent civic] man in those days, 
and he was sent to Columbus as a representative [1834].) 
Capt. Augustus Jones who built lots of vessels; 
Tom Porter [[had arrived to the village circa-1830]] ; Conrad Reid [son of John S. Reid]; 
[Thos.] T. H. Cobb, (another big vessel builder); Nick Nathan{??, prob. Nathan Clark?**]; 
Orestes Root; Mr.[Quartus] Gillmore; Joe Barney [[reportedly arrived to this area in 1824]; 
Dan VanDeusen[?**; VanDresser?]; and the Jones[?**] boys : Anson, Joel and Barney. 
[[ ** -- the news-reporter might have inaccurately recorded some of those names. Currently, 
the identities of anyone named “Anson, Joel, and Barney” Jones are unknown. But, Augustus 
Jones' sons were William A., Benjamin Buel, Geo. W., Fredr. N., James M., and Lafayette Jones --- 
several of whom were adults who definitely were also residing, separately, within the village by 1834.]] 
There may have been one or two more, with their families, but I can't remember them all. 
[| The death of John S. Reid, (this village's founder) had occurred here in 1831. The above omission of 
his name, is another indication that those listed residents' names reflect circa-1834. ( Hannah's likely 
mother, Sarah Withington-Jones of Sandusky or Port Clinton, married Augustus Jones in 1834).]] 


All around us [“in the early thirties"|, were woods. The houses[*] were all of logs. Their floors were 
[typically] hard trodden dirt --- and two rooms, was all most of them had. [[*- She is referring to “houses” 
in the “woods”, outside of the village. (By 1830, this village had several wood-frame houses, per taxation records, etc.).]] 


Our first school house was in the Mapes' house, (near where Mr. T. F. Daniels now [1894] lives). 
But — if you look for the spot — it was far[?] out in the lake because the water has washed away 
the land, long ago. [[ The Mapes family were later arrivals, and purchased that small school structure. ]] 


Our first prayer meeting was in '34. I remember it well. 
Mrs. Orestes Root invited to her home: 


Mrs. Daniel T. [Sophia (Reid)] Baldwin; Mrs. Elizabeth [(Reid)] Gillmore; Mrs. Ann [(Reid)] Meeker; 


Mrs. Abigail Reid [wife of Conrad Reid -- and sister-in-law of Augustus Jones (by his first wife, Saba Murdock)] ; 
Mrs. Augustus Jones [Augustus' second-wife — formerly being Mrs. Sarah Withington (Hannah's mother?)]; 
Eveline Gillmore [maiden-name Jones --- half-sister of Augustus Jones, and wife of Alanson Gillmore]; 
Mrs. Gates [prob. the wife of Horatio or Nahum B. Gates]; and Mrs. Ortha [Orpha?] Brown; 


They all came and we had our first prayer meeting. 
[[Seemingly, therefore the 'lady' being interviewed in 1894, was likely a child of one of those nine women.]] 


After that, we had Baptist preaching in the old school-house. 


Our first[?] postoffice, I remember well. It was in a store that Horatio Nelson Gates established. 
[Established circa-1835, by H.N. Gates, and his brother Nahum B. Gates.] 
Our [former, original] first postmaster was John S. Reid, I think; and Daniel T. Baldwin afterward. 
[[ Note: she (reportedly) said "John S. Reid, | think". Therefore, presumably she was not a Reid family- 
member, ( nor likely even a local-resident prior to John S. Reid's death here, in 1831). So, there is a 
very high probability that 'she' is indeed Mrs. Hannah (Withington) Delaney, (died in 1903).]] 


Our first[?] store was established by William Jones [ostensibly meaning the son of Augustus Jones]. 
Billy Andrews tended it. He sold sugar and tea and boots and shoes and dress goods, and I 
got many a silk dress there. The store stood north of where the Griffin House now is, near the 
old ferry. Before the store came, we had to go to Elyria if we wanted a pound of tea or such. 


A funny "bear" story was often told about John Reid going to Elyria for groceries. 
One morning bright and early, he saddled his old mare, and left home. 

When he got two miles away, he saw a she-bear and her cubs. 

He got off his horse -- and with a piece of chalk, he wrote, “Send my gun. Bears.”, 
on the saddle flap. Then he swatted the mare a bit, and she went running home. 
When she reached home, the [Reid] folks took the saddle off --- but they did not 
notice the writing on the saddle flap. Poor John waited nearly all day 

for someone to come with his gun. The people soon got alarmed 

because he did not come home -- and they went out to find him. 

When they got to where the brass works now are, they met him trudging 

home --- very much discouraged at missing the bear. 

But some of the search-party had guns, and they went back and shot the bear and cubs. 
The old one weighed 400 pounds. ( In those days, there were plenty of bears and 


deers -- and I've heard many a wild-cat screech at night.) 
[| note: Obviously ( as is typical with all anecdotal tales), that 'tale' was somewhat embellished. ( In particular: 
a search-party would have been sent out immediately, if a horse returned from the wilderness, without its rider.)]] 


We had quite a bit of money in those days; more than they had at other settlements. 
We'd send wheat, and [wooden-barrel] staves, by boat, to Buffalo --- lots of staves were cut here. 
( Diodate Rogers built the first saw and grist mill --- but that was later along in the forties.) 


The harbor was cut through the riverbanks (and the piling is there, yet). 
Our first “lighthouse” was [simply] a pole with a big lantern tied on the end. 
Augustus Jones was the first [actual] lighthouse keeper [[at the first lighthouse here, built circa-1836]]. 


In those early days, the mouth of Black River was quite a place for building boats. 

Augustus Jones [had] built the first, in 1818 [[ the 'Gen.Huntington’, for Capt. James Day J]. 
He [a decade later, and after relocating back to Black River, from Sandusky City] went into the woods 
[several miles upriver] and built the large [schooner] 'Globe' -- and [so, they] called the place Globeville. 
That was in 1828 [[1832]]. The ' William Tell’ [[1828]] and the B.B. Jones{?**] and the ' White Pigeon' 
were built in '32. The 'John Kenzie' [or ‘John Kinzie] was built in '33; and the ‘Nancy Dousman' 
and the 'Jndiana' in '34, by him. Ed Gillmore, Jr. built the sloop 'Lorain' in the same year [1834]. 
And Joe Hamlin built the brig, ‘North Carolina’ [1837]. {See the next page, for clarifications. } 


[[ ** - The news-reporter might have corrupted some portions of those “maritime” assertions. 
There was no known ship named "B.B. Jones" built here in the 1830s. However, Capt. Augustus Jones' 
sons, B. B. Jones, and Wm. Jones, built the 'White Pigeon’ in 1832, at their newly established 
"Jones Brothers Shipyard" near the mouth of the Black River, ( during the same time that their father was 
constructing one of his final ships upriver, near the later-day steel-plant “Globeville” location). The brig ‘John 
Kenzie' ( or "Kinzie") and the schooner ‘Nancy Dousman' were also built at the Jones brothers shipyard. 
These Jones brothers (and Alanson Gilmore) are also attributed as the head-builders of the brig '/ndiana’. 

( Those additional facts are mentioned in contemporaneous newspaper items, and also in the memoirs 
written by Capt. Frederick N. Jones.)]] {See a further page here, about Capt. Augustus Jones.} 


Those were great days ["in the thirties", etc.]. “Mouth of Black River” was well known all over 

the lakes. Everybody thrived, and we had lots of work with vessel building, and stave-making. 
Even in those days, people from Elyria would come here and watch vessel building, and see big 
boats come in. We grew a little each year --- and even the apprentice boys grew to be shipbuilders. 


I could name dozens of boats that were built here up to the 'forties. The 'Asia' was built in '48. 
She was lost in Lake Michigan by being run down by the schooner 'Forest'. 
Along in the 'sixties and 'seventies we got to building steam tugs and steam barges. 


“But that's enough old times for you. I guess.”, remarked the speaker; and the pioneer days 
interview was at an end, and the conversation gave way to the present steel works excitement. 


[[ Notice, that the name “Charleston” was never mentioned in that interview, as ever actually 
being a publicly-accepted common name of this village --- in the 1830s, or otherwise. 
But, instead, “Mouth of Black River’, ( the full name that John S. Reid seems to have originally 
assigned to his future village), was consistently the commonly accepted standard. 


Also in the 1830s, is when the ( so-called ) “Charleston Cemetery” was actually first established, 
(not “Sept. 15, 1828”; which was instead the date that a cemetery was established at later-named 
Amherst Village, by Hiram Messenger --- father-in-law of Josiah Harris, the true ‘founder’ of that village). 

Prior to circa-1836, burials of deceased residents of ‘Black River' village, are said to have been 
at a burial-ground somewhat near John S. Reid's first “blockhouse” tavern / inn, here. 

But when the “Charleston Addition” was established, a new cemetery site was chosen, outside 
the new village-limits --- upon land which was owned by Daniel and Sophia (Reid) Baldwin, ( who had 
apparently promised to donate the new cemetery-site to the local-government --- but failed to do so, during 
their lifetimes). Some of the graves from the old burial-ground might have been re-interred into the new 
cemetery site --- but it is not known if all of those graves were re-interred. ( In fact, it is believed that 
even the graves of John S. Reid and his wife Ann, and possibly their son Cornelius, still remain in the 
original “Mouth of Black River” graveyard, somewhere near the later-day Lorain City Hall building.) 

The obituary of Conrad Krantz, ( who, in 1856, purchased land surrounding this cemetery), indicates 
that (supposedly) he had “donated” this cemetery-lot, to the city (which seems unlikely, unless he had 
somehow acquired ownership of this entire cemetery, from the Baldwin's grandchildren). Regardless, it is 
perplexing why a later-placed marker-plaque instead refers to the Hiram Messenger “1828” deed's date --- 
because obviously no “1828” land-transfer had ever occurred for this Baldwin-owned site. 

Much-later “historians” also devised the name ‘Charleston Cemetery’, in the 20th-Century. 
( This cemetery previously had no such name, in any 19th-Century records which mentioned it --- which 
is not surprising --- considering that the citizens of 'Black River' village, had “blotted out” that name.) 


This '1856' land-deed to C. “Crance’” from Sophia [ Baldwin-] Hawley, denotes the name “Black River” village (graveyard): 
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Some of the facts which were stated in the '1894' newspaper's “memoir” are corroborated in an '1833' letter 
written by British visitor Rev. Daniel Griffiths, while he was rooming with a family in Sheffield Twp. (near its 


“Big Bottom’). 


[ Griffiths had included a copy of this letter in his '1835' book about his ‘religious’ experiences in 


this area of the “Western Reserve”. It is not known why he redacted most of the local citizens' names; but many 


«The mouth of River is five miles from 
hence; and the road which lies along tlie banks 
of the river, is pleasant enough in summer, but 
in winter, dirty and dreary. The opposite side of 
the road from the river is wood; and, occasion- 
ally, one comes to an opening in which the ruins 
of a log-house, broken down zigzag fences, and 
a few garden herbs, running wild, show where 
some poor fellow had begun to struggle for a 
living, but, not being able to get along, moved 
out. The first four miles of the road is unin- 
habited; not because the soil is barren, but 
partly because it has got a bad name for fever 
and ague, and partly because the land is dear. 
In passing’ along towards the Lake, R.’s tavern 
appears in the distance, together with two or 
three smart frame stores, and about a dozen 
dwelling houses, situated very pleasantly on the 


banks of the Lake, beyond the river. ==Within 
a quarter of a mile from the place -c£ crossing 
is a barn, where I put up my horse until I re- 
turned from meeting. From this barn, I walked 
(to the bank of the river) on the Lake shot, sink- 
ing at every step in the shining sands, thrown 
up by the waves: for here the shoré is almost 
on a level with the Lake, but generally, the bank 
is broken and precipitate, twelve or fifteen feet 
above the surface of the water; and the soil, 
being soft, the inroads which the Lake makes 
upon its banks is so rapid, that in some places, 
it has almost reached the fences, which part-off 
the road on the opposite side from the fields. 
The trees, also, which formerly hid the Lake 
from thé*¥oad, being gradually undermined by 
the water, fall as the bank gives way and are 
soon buried beneath the drifted sands.—Before 
I cross the river, I will give you some account 
of the inhabitants on the otherside. The father 
of the Settlement was Squire R., who was one 
of the first settlers on this part of the Reserve. 
Two anecdotes of the old Squire, who is now 
dead and gone, will give some idea of his cha- 
racter. It was customary with him, when he 


single 


of their identities are easily recognizable: “Squire R.” is John S. Reid, who had died two years prior to this letter.] 


killed a pig, to ask a blessing upon it, and that 
blessing served till the whole pig was eaten. It 
is said, also, that a minister took up his lodging 
at the Squire’s tavern one night, and when he 
asked the Squire in the morning what he had to 
pay, the Squire told him that he should not 
take any thing. “ Why,” said the minister, 
“although I am a minister, I have had no reli- 
gious conversation with you; we have had no 
family prayer—” “That’s the very reason,” in- 
terrupted the Squire, “ why I don’t charge you 


‘any thing.” The influence which the first settlers 


have upon the future character of their town- 
ships is strikingly exhibited at the Mouth of 
—— River. Squire R. gradually gathered 
round him seventeen or eighteen families, all of 
the same description with himself, who regard 
religion as a necessary evil, the ministry as a 
trade, and, as one of them. said, “ pay the priest 
as they pay the fiddler.” Frequently, on the 
Sabbath-morning, did I see the people shooting, 
or skaiting, or working, as I rode along towards 
the Settlement. But now we may cross the 
river,(whicn I did in summer by a canoe, and in 
winter on the ice.)™About a quarter of a mile 


western 


from the river, at tHé“€xtremity of this little 
cluster of white frame buildings, stands the 
School-house, itself a pretty frame building, 
about the size of your vestry. It is situated 
within a dozen yards of the Lake; so that in 
rough weather we could scarcely hear each other 
speak at the School-house door, on account of 
the roaring of the waves. The natural scenery 
was foreign, but the character of the congrega- 
tion much more so. Instead of the simple 
hearted, affectionate congregations that meet 
one in English villages, there were a few hard- 
ened infidels, as blind to spiritual things as the 
dark woods, and as deaf to the invitations of the » 


gospel as the boisterous seas around them. As 
to singing at our meetings, frequently there was . 
none. And in prayer, a presbyterian minister 
who used to preach at the same place, observed, 
“I could never say our Father.” 


This 1835 “tax duplicate” list, indicates that the village was still officially known as ' Black River ' in 1834. 
(In fact, its later, local-governmental name, “Charleston”, doesn't appear on any taxation lists until after 1838.) 
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Those were all of the individual lot-owners, in the year 1834 ( as listed on that 1835 “tax duplicate’.) 
The remainder of the 104(total) village-lots, were co-owned by these heirs of John S. Reid: 
Daniel (and Sophia) Baldwin, Barna (and Anne) Meeker, and Quartus (and Elizabeth) Gillmore. 


As far as is known, all of those listed lot-owners were current residents of '1834', except the “heirs” of 

(Maj.) T. W. Maurice ( who had died shortly after he had purchased his lots, and before moving here). 
Other residents who were not land-owners, were (obviously) not included in that list; but it probably 

reflects most of the resident families of 1834. However, during the year of that “tax-duplicate” ( 1835 ), 

the village population increased, ( and, by the end of that same year, '1835’, is said to have had “30 or 40 

dwelling houses", and "4 stores, 4 warehouses, 2 taverns*, and about 300 inhabitants". 

[ *- The “two taverns”: Barna Meeker's (formerly J. S. Reid's?) inn, and Conrad Reid's new “Reid House”.] 


An '1834' survey of the “Town Plat” at the “Mouth of Black River” (by Edward Durand, County Surveyor): 
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== Here are the individual village lot-owners in '1834', (as per the '1835' “tax-duplicate” list): 
Lot 1 - BROWNING, Francis (heirs) Lots 75, 76 - BALDWIN, Daniel [and wife, Sophia (Reid)] 
Lots 2, 3, 30, 31 - BEEBE, A., and PHELON, D. |Lots 77, 78 - DENISON, John B. & Jane [ the heirs/children 
Lot 4 - JONES, Benjamin B. of Capt. Luther Denison] 
Lots 5, 35, 36 - JONES, William Lot 79 - MYERS, John 
Lot 24 - MAURICE, [Maj.] Theodore W. (heirs) Lot 80 - COBB, [Capt.] Thomas H. 
Lots 26, 15 - CLARK, Nathan Lot 81 (e. half) - BROWN, Thomas 
Lot 28 - JONES, [Capt.] Augustus Lot 81 (w. half)- GILLMORE, Quartus [and wife, Elizabeth 
Lot 55 - REID, Conrad [site of new “Reid House”] | (Reid) — mother of the wife of Thomas Brown] 
Lot 65 - PHELON, Delos Lot 82 - MEEKER, Barna [and wife, Ann (Reid)] 


That '1834' survey-map is often (erroneously) equated to be the “birth-certificate” of the City of Lorain. 
But the multiple property-deeds that were issued between 1823 and 1834, for the (village) “Town Plat of 
Black River”, are clear evidence that this “1834” survey, was merely a revision* of the “city's birth-certificate” 
( which had obviously originated by February of 1823, and the sale of the first village-lots here). 

The '1834' survey was again slightly revised in '1836', and expanded with the newly created “Charleston 
Addition” — although, unfortunately, the various official, governmental maps failed to properly distinguish 
the area of the '1834' “Town Plat of Black River”, from the areas of the '1836' “Charleston Addition’. 

[ *- the '1834' revision mainly seems to have been a re-numbering of the existing village lots of 1823-1833.] 


Myth: The entire Gillmore family were additional “founders” of the City of Lorain. 

Truth: the only original member of the Gillmore family properly credited with that honor, is 
Quartus Gillmore ( as a direct result of his marriage to Elizabeth Reid Smith*, the dau. of John S. Reid). 
The other original Gillmore family members, ( and owners of various property west of the village 

of 'Black River'), during their earliest years here, instead seem to have had a stronger interest 

in the development ( and ownership ) in the village of Amherst, and etc. 


[*-- Elizabeth Reid was thought, by some researchers, to briefly have been additionally married to a “Capt. 
Brooks”; but based on all contemporaneous evidence, that, too, seems to have been a later myth.] 


TH: CAPT. AUGUSTUS JONES ESTABLISHED A “SHIPYARD” AT THE MOUTH OF BLACK RIVER, IN “1819” 


Truth: Capt. Augustus Jones arrived in 1818 from CT, and “immediately began work for Capt. James Day, on the ship 
‘General Huntington'— built and launched in 1818, (perhaps several miles upriver, where Capt. Day owned land at that time). 
But, by 1819, Jones had purchased a lake-shore farm near Beaver Creek, (ostensibly with the intention of establishing 
a shipyard there on Beaver Creek ). Also in 1819, he was probably in charge of constructing John S. Reid's schooner ‘Ann’, 
near the mouth of the Black River. (The ship 'Ann' was built and launched in 1819, according to Reid's son-in-law, D.T. Baldwin.) 
( Jones was also that ship's captain, circa-1822.) However, by the year 1823, Jones was constructing the ship ‘Eclipse’ 
for Judge Wright, near present-day Ceylon, Ohio. And, in 1824 through 1827, he resided at Sandusky City, (where 
he indeed established his own shipyard). And although by 1828 he had returned to the “Beaver Creek colony” --- 
his next ship, (the ‘President'), was not constructed at the Black River; but instead (according to the later memoirs 
written by his son F.N. Jones) “on the lake shore” nearer to Martin's Run creek, (near where his in-laws, the Murdock 
family, resided by 1820). Circa-1830, he constructed a ship (the small steamboat ‘General Gratiot'), at the mouth of the 
Black River. However, also beginning circa-1830, his sons Wm. A., B. B., ( and, shortly later G.W.) esl 
are ae ones who established a cel a true apra in Black River village. It was actually ir is 
nes | oo ch is d in contemporaneo uments. In 1831-1832, FETE and y younger 
sons sF. N.. and G. W., built the SchOOnGr ‘Globe upriver, (and which is ; the origin » of the name “Globeville” at that same location). 
It is also a myth that Jones received a “land grant”, here. (The CT. LAND CO. investors owned this entire twp., by 1807.) 
And, there is no known contemporaneous evidence, that Augustus Jones' in-laws, the Murdocks, were his 
shipyard business-partners, (despite much-later assertions on a “historical” marker-plaque which has additional errors). 
[ “History books” indicate that Capt. F. Church was the master-builder of the 'General Huntington’ ; however, Augustus Jones 
was much more likely its true master-builder, because Jones had formerly operated his own shipyard in Essex, Connecticut.] 


MORE ABOUT THE “ BEAVER CREEK COLONY ” 


Prior local-historians have unfortunately omitted reference to the specific area of the 
“Beaver Creek settlement”, or “Beaver Creek colony”, ( here on the western side of 
Black River Township), which consisted of these families ( most of whom had formerly lived 
alongside the “other” Beaver Creek in western Pennsylvania): 
~ George ( and Andrew?) Kelso ~ John Laylin, Sr. ~ Ralph Lyon ~ William Martin ~ Joseph Quigley 

~ Jonathan Seelye ("Seeley") ~ Jacob Shupe ~ Joab (not “Jacob”) Woodruff. [ And later, Augustus Jones] 


Most of those men were skilled builders, and some of them had previously constructed or 
operated their own grist-mills and saw-mills in Pennsylvania. Their obvious intention was to 
do the same, here. They subsequently determined that the best site for a mill was on a portion 
of land that Jacob Shupe additionally purchased, but which was actually very-slightly within 
'Town[-ship] Number 6 in the 18th Range' ( which eventually became named "Amherst Township"). 
Therefore, (so that he could live directly adjacent to that 'mill' site), Jacob Shupe moved off of his 
'1810' home-site on his Beaver Creek land north of that “township line”, and moved just barely 
across that dividing-line, in the “Summer of 1812” ( or “1811” per later historians, apparently in error). 
George Kelso settled north of Shupe, and about a mile south of Lake Erie. [This Kelso family was 
probably interrelated to the Andrew Kelso who established his own mill in Summit County, Ohio.] 
Seelye also purchased land on Beaver Creek, near Shupe and Kelso. ( However, Seelye sold 
his land here a few years afterward, and he and his young family moved back to Beaver County, PA.) 
Lyon initially resided about a mile from them, near "Wine (or Wind?) Creek" ( now 'Martins Run’), 
but shortly later he bought a large property near the very mouth of Beaver Creek, and he relocated there. 
[ Perhaps Lyon had anticipated that the Beaver Creek's mouth had good potential to be a Lake Erie ‘port’, 
(and therefore a good site to establish a new village a short distance downstream from the newly-built mill). 
But instead, an area about a mile upstream from the Beaver Creek mill, became the preferred site for a 
village, (eventually named Amherst village - 'founded' by Josiah Harris of Becket, Mass. -- he had acquired 
the land for that future village in 1814, after observing the spring-water gushing from the hillside, there). ] 
Quigley initially settled adjacent to the Lyon family ( but moved into Amherst Twp. about a decade later). 
Wm. Martin*( who brought his family here in 1811) purchased land near the mouth of “Wine(?) Creek”, 
and permanently settled there. [ “Wine(?) Creek” was later renamed ‘Martins Run’, in honor of this Martin family. 
Many members of the Martin family were subsequently interred near its ‘mouth’, in their ( now lost ) family-burialground. ] 
Laylin and Woodruff resided near the Beaver Creek settlement for only about one year, and then 
they relocated about 20 miles westerly, near the Huron River. ( They helped to build other mills in their 
new area, with their father-in-law, Abraham Powers, a master-millwright, also formerly from Beaver Co., Penn.) 


*- Wm. Martin is said to have been a 9-year captive of Native Americans, in his youth. His son-in-law, Robert Sleator 
or “Slater”, (maybe initially a resident of this Beaver Creek colony), built many of this area's earliest wood-frame houses. 


--- MYTH: In 1755, the Black River was called the “Canesadooharie" --- 


[ The below composition was originally submitted to “Wikipedia” by the same author of this present publication.] 


This myth was based upon an entirely factual story --- but unfortunately, early historians 
simply mistakenly interpreted a portion of that narrative as being written about the Black River. 


That story, as originally told by the man who personally experienced it, is basically this: 
In the year 1755, 18-year-old James Smith was captured from Pennsylvania, by Native- 

American “Indians”, and he was brought to live among their tribe in Northern Ohio. 
( The custom of this tribe was to forcefully adopt a young Caucasian male, to replace 
an “indian” warrior who had been killed in battle against the incoming “white” settlers.) 

For several years, Smith continued to live near Lake Erie as a member of that tribe, 
until 1759, when he finally found an opportunity to safely return back to his original home. 

He had previously been well-educated for that time-period; and he even recorded his 
experiences here, in a daily-journal --- and he later published a detailed account about 
those adventures. 

Smith stated that much of his time in Northern Ohio was spent near a river which he 
calls only the "Canesadooharie" ( his own phonetic version of a Native-American word). 

He carefully described that river as being specifically "about 8 miles east of Sandusky", 
and "interlocks” “with the West Branch of the Muskingum." 

And an additional important detail which he mentioned about the "Canesadooharie", 
was that it had a " falls ", "12 to 15 feet high, and nearly perpendicular ". 


But -- many decades after Smith had died -- his use of the word, "falls", was seized upon, 
by a few mid-1800s historians, as absolute proof that the "Canesadooharie" of Smith's 
travels, was the Black River ( which, of course, has two separate and very impressive, adjacent 
waterfalls within present-day Elyria, Ohio). And, later historians added to the confusion, by 
asserting that the English translation of “canesa-doo-harie”, was “fresh-water pearls”, 
"black pearl", and even "string of black pearls" --- but it is not Known what evidence those 
historians used to support ( or, merely invent) those highly ‘romanticized’ translations. 

Unfortunately, the 19th-century historians who had originally theorized that 
the "Canesadooharie" was the Black River, had totally disregarded Smith's many 
diligent details about his own travels here. ( And, as a direct result, almost all of the 
later historians continued to completely ignore Smith's own meticulous descriptions. ) 

The Black River is about 30 miles from Sandusky Bay --- not "about 8 miles" ( as 
Smith had astutely indicated, in his own observations of his "Canesadooharie"). 

And the two separate waterfalls on the Black River were both historically recorded to be 
about 40 feet in height, and absolutely perpendicular; therefore very poorly matching 
Smith's description of one single "falls", "12 to 15 feet high”, and “nearly perpendicular". 

In truth, Smith's "Canesadooharie" matches the Huron River, which is about 10 miles 
east of Sandusky Bay's mouth -- and which almost directly meets ( and virtually “interlocks”) 
the headwaters of the Black Fork of the Mohican River --- that 'Black Fork' being the true 
"West Branch of the Muskingum” ( also denoted as such, by other frontiersmen). 

And the single, smaller "falls"( steep 'rapids') which Smith described as "12 to 15 feet high”, 
was probably near present-day Norwalk, Ohio -- however, by the 1850s, nature had 
apparently caused the inability to later recognize and identify the correct site. 

But -- due entirely to the incessant cloning and amplification of the initial errors of a few 
careless 19th-century historians -- "Canesadooharie" was later also officially designated 
as an alternate name for the Black River ( rather than for the Huron River for which it was, 
undoubtedly, intended ) --- causing the wrong river to be officially linked to Smith's adventures. 


{ To read Col. James Smith's actual narrative, see “CANESADOOHARIE; OR, HOW MANY HISTORIANS DOES IT TAKE...” ( at archive.org ).} 


Prior to circa the year 1800, the Black River was known as the 'Reneshoua’" River. 
The Connecticut Land Company could be guilty of disposing of that very melodic watery-sounding 
name, in favor of 'Black River'. ( * - also variously written as “Renithua”, “Reneshona”, “Rendheusan”, etc.). 


